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United  States  Military  Policy 

BY  BLAIR  BOLLES 


WHEN  ground  troops  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  appeared  in  Korea  on  October  i6, 
1950^  as  fighting  opponents  of  the  American  and 
other  United  Nations  forces,  the  United  States  was 
in  the  midst  of  evolving  a  military  policy  with  a 
double  purpose.  The  primary  object  was  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  a  major  war.  The  makers  of  the 
policy  count  on  this  country’s  and  its  allies’  power 
to  discourage  the  Soviet  Union  from  initiating  or 
inspiring  aggressive  acts.  “We  must  .  .  .  prepare 
ourselves  better  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to¬ 
ward  the  preservation  of  international  peace  and 
security,”  President  Truman  said  on  July  24,  1950 
in  asking  Congress  to  increase  military  appropria¬ 
tions.^  “If  we  always  keep  before  us  that  our  pur¬ 
pose  in  building  military  pow'er  is  to  enable  us  to 
settle  our  differences  by  peaceful  means,  then  we 
shall  avoid  the  terrible  error  of  talking  and  acting 
as  though  the  end  of  our  effort  is  war,”  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  said  on  October  8,  in  an¬ 
alyzing  the  foreign  policy  basis  of  our  military 
program.^  Washington’s  secondary  goal  is  to 
achieve  the  strength  necessary  to  wage  war  success¬ 
fully  against  an  aggressive  power  if  the  primary 
objective  is  not  achieved.  “The  free  nations  must 
maintain  a  sufficient  defensive  military  strength  in 
being,  and  even  more  important,  a  solid  basis  of 
economic  strength,  capable  of  rapid  mobilization 
in  the  event  of  emergency,”  President  Truman  has 
told  Congress.'* 

BASES  OF  POLICY 

The  current  apprehension  in  the  Truman  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  U.S.S.R.  intends  to  expand 
its  political  influence  by  force  of  arms  is  a  real 
temptation  to  dissuade  the  Soviet  government  by 
the  display  of  arms.  It  is  possible  that  reliance  on 
military  strength  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 

1.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  to  the  United  Nations.  New 
Yor/(  Times,  November  7,  1950. 

2.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  578  (July  31, 
1950),  p.  163. 

3.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  589  (Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1950),  p.  613. 

4.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  578,  op.  cit. 


Soviet  Union  by  reducing  standards  of  living  in 
Western,  non-Soviet  countries,  with  ensuing  popu¬ 
lar  discontent,  by  embroiling  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  in  controversy  over  military  questions, 
and  by  perplexing  non-Americans  who  try  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  liberal  aspects  of  the  American  idea  of 
political  relationships.  Military  policy,  however,  is 
a  projection  and  a  buttress  of  political  policy,  al¬ 
though  the  military  tends  at  present  to  overwhelm 
and  to  shape  the  political.  While  current  interest  in 
military  expansion  dates  from  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  North  Korean  forces  on  June  25, 
1950,  the  United  States  accepted  the  thesis  that 
arms  are  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  peace 
in  1945  when  it  signed  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter.  Article  43  of  the  Charter  calls  on  the  member 
states  to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council 
“armed  forces,  assistance  and  facilities,  includi.ig 
rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security.” 

The.  Security  Council  Military  Staff  Committee 
having  failed  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  imple¬ 
menting  Article  43,  the  United  States  in  1947  began 
to  develop  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  strengthen 
the  non-Soviet  world  by  national  and  international 
action  taken  outside  the  United  Nations.  The  Tru¬ 
man  Doctrine  of  1947  was  the  first  manifestation 
of  this  policy,  and  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall’s  formulation  of  his  “plan,”  the  second. 
From  the  beginning  the  extra-UN  policy  had  both 
military  and  economic  aspects.  The  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine  combined  the  two.  A  year  later,  in  1948,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  encouraged  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg  to  set  up  their 
military-economic  Western  Union  (under  the  Brus¬ 
sels  treaty  of  March  17).  The  military  emphasis  of 
the  search  for  strength  became  prominent  in  June 
1948  when  the  Senate  approved  the  Vandenberg 
Resolution,  which  recommended  that  the  United 
States  carry  out  the  “purpose,  principles  and  provi¬ 
sions”  of  the  UN  Charter  by  associating  itself  with 
regional  arrangements  for  national  security  and  by 
“contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  mak¬ 
ing  clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the  right  of 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  under  Article 
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51  should  any  armed  attack  occur  affecting  its  na¬ 
tional  security.”^ 

Encouraged  by  the  resolution,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  negotiated  the  North  Atlantic  pact.  Before 
the  completion  of  the  negotiations,  President  Tru¬ 
man,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  on  January  20,  1949, 
noting  that  “we  are  ready  to  undertake  new  proj¬ 
ects  to  strengthen  the  free  world,”  announced  that 
“we  will  provide  military  advice  and  equipment  to 
free  nations  which  will  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.”^  The  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  on  April  4,  1949  and 
the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1949,  implementing  the  President’s 
Inaugural  Address,  completed  the  construction  of 
the  framework  of  foreign  policy  from  which  the 
Administration  derives  its  military  policy.  “The 
military  strength  of  the  free  world  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  deter  Soviet  leaders  from  any  rash  adven¬ 
tures,”  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  told  Con¬ 
gress  in  recommending  an  appropriation  to  finance 
military  aid  to  our  allies  and  associates. 

The  achievement  of  sufficient  military  strength 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  elu¬ 
sive  goal,  however,  because  the  degree  of  strength 
needed  to  impress  the  Russians  is  indeterminable. 
“About  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a  minimum  of 
defense  that  will  have  a  deterrent  effect,”  General 
George  C.  Marshall  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  June  1950  (before  President  Truman 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  Defense).’  The  inva¬ 
sion  of  South  Korea  soon  afterward  caused  an 
upward  revision  of  “minimum,”  without  a  corol¬ 
lary  decision  about  the  balance  to  be  sought  be¬ 
tween  the  various  manifestations  of  strength  in 
terms  of  foreign  economic  policy,  foreign  political 
policy  and  foreign  military  policy.  Inspired  by 
Korea,  Congress  extended  the  life  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act;  enacted  Public  Law  655,  suspending 
all  laws  restricting  the  numbers  in  uniform;  and 
appropriated  $26.4  billion  for  the  United  States 
military  establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51 
(President  Truman  on  December  i  requested  an 
additional  rearmament  appropriation  of  $16.8  bil¬ 
lion).  The  President  requested  and  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  $5  billion  to  finance  military  help  to 
our  allies  and  associates  abroad.  The  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Council  and  the  North  Atlantic  Military  Com¬ 
mittee  considered  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  armed  forces  of  Britain,  France  and 

5.  Collective  Security  in  the  North  Atlantic  Area,  Department 
of  State '  Foreign  Affairs  Outline  (Spring  1949),  No.  19. 

6.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX,  No.  500  (Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1949),  p.  125. 

7-  To  Amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949: 
Hearings  Before  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  8 1  St  Cong.,  and  Scss.,  p.  79. 


The  increasing  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  military  strength  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  between  West  and  East  means 
that  an  examination  of  our  military  policy 
is  a  necessary  element  in  understanding  this 
country’s  current  role  in  world  affairs.  This 
report  brings  together  the  most  recent  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  development  and  effectiveness 
i  of  our  strategy,  w'eapons,  manpower  pro- 
j  grams  and  alliances  in  their  relation  to 
political  foreign  policy  as  seen  in  historic 
j  perspective. 


other  North  Atlantic  pact  countries,  and  of  inte¬ 
grating  those  forces  into  a  joint  international  mili¬ 
tary  establishment.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson,  whose  administration  of  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment  from  1949  to  1950  was  characterized  by 
a  policy  of  contraction,  retired  when  the  Korean 
war  was  three  months  old,  and  President  Truman, 
ignoring  the  tradition  that  a  civilian  manages  the 
military  affairs  of  the  nation,  summoned  General 
Marshall,  World  War  II  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  spite  of  these  steps  in  the  direction  of  strength, 
numerically  the  military  establishments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  which  it  is  helping 
to  arm  will  by  no  means  match  the  forces  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  believed  to  have  under  arms 
after  current  non-Soviet  plans  have  been  fulfilled. 
According  to  one  estimate,  the  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  appropriation  for  1950-51  can  provide  a  national 
force  of  2,120,000,  including  18  Army  divisions*  or, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  President  Truman,  3 
million  men.^  Reports  reaching  Congress  estimate 
the  armed  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  75  to 
175  divisions'®  (perhaps  the  Soviet  division  is 
smaller  than  the  United  States  division  of  18,000 
men,  and  possibly  few  Soviet-controlled  divisions 
have  their  full  complement  of  men).'®*  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  its  allies  have  the  strength  to  fight 
a  major  engagement  simultaneously  in  the  Far  East 
and  Europe. 

8.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Republican  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  New  Yorl(  Times,  August  30,  1950. 

9.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIIl,  No.  584  (Sep¬ 
tember  II,  1950),  p.  409. 

10.  Senator  Lodge  in  New  Yorl(  Times,  August  30,  1950. 

loa.  American  military  officers  may  underestimate  Russian 
strength  ix)tcntials  outsiile  the  field  of  manpower.  “We  don’t 
believe  the  enemy  would  have  those  [most  modern]  weapons 
because  there  is  a  limit  to  his  industrial  capacity  and  his  re¬ 
search  and  development  field.”  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  in  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation,  Press  Release  No.  110-50S,  June  4,  1950. 
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The  total  military  strength  of  the  United  States 
depends  not  only  on  numbers  under  arms  but  also 
on  the  striking  power  of  its  weapons,  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  morale  of  Americans  and  their  allies, 
and  the  industrial  capacity  at  its  command.  Admin¬ 
istration  officials  take  heart  in  the  belief  that  the 
economic  resources  presumably  available  to  the 
United  States  outbalance  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  then  the  United  States  spe¬ 
cial  representative  in  Europe,  told  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  in  June  that  the  United 
States  can  produce  90  million  tons  of  steel  a  year" 
(now  over  100  million);  Western  Europe,  50  mil¬ 
lion;  and  the  Soviet  region,  30  million."  As  long  as 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  (including  West¬ 
ern  Germany  and  Western  Austria)  associate  their 
destinies  with  that  of  the  United  States,  the  West 
will  have  a  five-fold  advantage  over  Russia  in  steel, 
the  basic  commodity  in  modern  warfare.  But  some 
leading  Americans  fear  that  it  is  possible  to  damage 
our  economy  by  dedicating  it  to  military  purposes. 
In  testimony  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  General  Marshall  expressed  “concern”  lest 
“we  overextend  ourselves”  and  said,  “We  have  al¬ 
ways  to  consider,  [and]  to  protect  our  greatest 
strength,  which  is  our  economy.”" 

If  willingness  to  go  to  war  can  prevent  war,  the 
United  States  may  achieve  the  goal  of  its  military 
policy.  This  country  has  already  indicated  in  Korea 
that  it  would  counter  military  moves  advantageous 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  implies  such  willing¬ 
ness  by  its  adherence  to  the  North  Atlantic  pact, 
Article  6  of  which  states  that  an  attack  on  one  sig¬ 
natory  is  to  be  considered  an  attack  on  all.  The 
United  States  has  also  sought  to  work  out  joint  de¬ 
fense  plans  with  all  the  pact  powers.  Another  indi¬ 
cation  of  Washington’s  determination  to  oppose 
aggression  is  the  maintenance  of  military  garrisons 
or  missions  in  countries  adjacent  to  the  Soviet 
Union — Germany,  Austria,  Geece,  Turkey,  Iran.  A 
third  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  actually  did 
counterattack  in  Korea. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH  IN  FLUX 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  was  undergoing  a 
planned  decline.  The  rapid  demobilization  that 
followed  the  end  of  hostilities  in  World  War  II 
was  accompanied  by  diminution  of  appropriations 
for  national  defense.  For  this  contraction  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  well  as  Congress  was  responsible.  The  low 

11.  To  Amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act:  Hearings, 
op.  cit. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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point  was  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  1947-48,  when 
President  Truman  asked  for  $9-493  billion  of  new 
funds  and  Congress  provided  $8,617  billion.  For 
1948-49  the  President  requested  $14,184462,298,  and 
Congress  appropriated  $15,488,655,100.  For  1949-50 
the  President  requested  $15.3  billion  (including 
$800  million  to  administer  a  universal  military  train¬ 
ing  program  which  he  vainly  hoped  Congress 
would  authorize),  and  Congress  appropriated  $15.9 
billion  (without  authorizing  UMT).  Before  Korea, 
the  President  requested  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
$14,762,650,000,  and  Congress  appropriated  $14.7 
billion. 

Concerned  over  the  violent  transfer  of  the  Czech¬ 
oslovakian  government  to  Communist  control  and 
the  Soviet  blockade  of  the  surface  approaches  to 
Berlin,  Congress  in  1948  authorized  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Army  of  837,000  officers  and  men,  a 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  650,000,  and  an  Air 
Force  of  502,000  (2,005,882  in  all).  But  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  size  has  never  come  into  existence. 
In  1949-50  Army  personnel  stood  at  677,000,  and 
President  Truman  in  his  original  military  budget 
in  1950  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  630,000.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  and  men  in  naval  uniform  dropped 
from  527,431  in  1948-49  to  496,412  in  1949-50  and  to 
459,030  proposed  for  1950-51.  The  1948-49  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Navy  provided  for  operating  293 
combat  ships;  1949-50,  288;  and  the  pre-Korea 
budget  for  1950-51  reduced  that  number  to  239. 
The  number  of  naval  aircraft  in  active  use  fell  year 
by  year  from  10,713  to  7,783  to  6,233  proposed  for 
the  current  year.  The  Air  Force  personnel  remained 
at  about  415,000  from  the  spring  of  1948  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Korean  war,  but  the  number  of  planes 
available  to  the  Air  Force  decreased. 

The  President  rejected  the  estimates  of  high 
ranking  military  officers  in  working  out  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget  during  the  pre-Korean  period.  In  1948 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  estimated  that  they 
would  need  $30  billion  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
missions  during  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  reduced  the  figure  to  $23.6  billion, 
and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  cut  it  to 
$16.9  billion."  The  President,  however,  requested 
only  $15.3  billion  of  Congress.  Congress  in  1948 
appropriated  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  flush- 
deck  aircraft  carrier  large  enough  (65,000  tons)  to 
accommodate  strategic  bombing  planes,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Johnson  in  1949,  without  consult¬ 
ing  Congress,  halted  the  building  of  the  carrier. 
(On  October  26,  1950  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  recom- 

14.  National  Military  Establishment  Appropriations  for  1950: 
Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  8ist  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Part  i,  p.  17. 
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mended  construction  of  another  super-carrier,  60,000 
tons,  as  a  mobile  base  for  Navy  bombing  planes). 
In  1949  Congress  passed  a  law  setting  the  size  of  the 
Air  Force  at  58  groups  of  planes  (the  President  had 
recommended  48)  and  appropriated  $800  million 
to  enable  the  Air  Force  to  begin  its  expansion.  The 
President  impounded  the  funds  and  retained  the 
48-group  ceiling.  In  1949  the  President,  working 
on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51,  set  the 
military  estimates  before  he  received  the  views 
of  the  military  establishment.  Defense  Secretary 
James  Forrestal  had  requested  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  U.S.A.  retired,  former  Chief  of  Staff, 
in  December  1948  to  estimate  the  country’s  military 
requirements  in  the  light  of  the  world  strategic 
situation  and  of  the  role  and  mission  of  each  serv¬ 
ice.  General  Eisenhower  made  recommendations 
about  the  composition  of  the  forces  and  their  ma¬ 
terial  requirements.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  was  accepted  in 
the  Defense  Department  tentatively  for  planning 
purposes,  and  on  August  i,  1949  each  of  the  three 
military  departments  submitted  to  Mr.  Forrestal’s 
successor.  Defense  Secretary  Johnson,  a  budget 
based  on  that  planning.  The  budgets  of  the  three 
departments  were  consolidated  under  the  direction 
of  the  Defense  Secretary  and  submitted  to  the 
President  on  August  15.  Before  that  date,  however, 
the  President  had  already  advised  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  that  the  military  budget  would  amount 
to  $13  billion.” 

When  the  Korean  crisis  occurred,  the  Army’s 
combat  strength  consisted  of  10  divisions  and  48 
antiaircraft  battalions  (a  full  division  at  maximum 
strength  has  from  17,000  to  18,000  men,  but  most 
units  had  60  to  65  per  cent  of  full  strength).  Five 
divisions  were  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
The  Army  possessed  6,000  light  and  medium  com¬ 
bat  tanks,  all  dating  from  World  War  II.  The 
Navy  was  operating  239  combat  ships.  The  only 
battleship  in  commission  was  the  U.S.S.  Missouri, 
then  being  used  as  a  training  ship.  Naval  air  power 
was  waning.  The  pre-Korea  budget  reduced  naval 
attack  air  squadrons  from  14  in  1949  to  9  in  1950; 
antisubmarine  squadrons  from  8  to  7;  patrol  squad¬ 
rons  from  30  to  20.  The  Marines,  operating  23  air 
squadrons  in  1949-50,  were  to  be  allowed  only  12 
in  1950-51.  The  Marines  had  two  combat  divisions, 
but  each  had  only  a  third  of  its  complement  of 
men.  The  Air  Force  was  operating  the  equivalent 

15-  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1951:  Hearings 
Before  Subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives,  8ist  Cong.,  and  Sess.,  Part  i,  p.  43. 


of  43  groups”  of  combat  planes,  including  18 
groups  in  the  “retaliatory  strategic  striking  force” 
built  around  the  heavy,  long-distance,  atom-bomb¬ 
carrying  B-36. 

These  forces  were  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
More  than  200,000  Army  officers  and  men  were  on 
occupation  duty  in  Germany,  Austria,  Trieste, 
Japan  and  Okinawa,  with  the  greatest  concentra¬ 
tion  in  Japan  and  Okinawa.  Army  or  Air  Force 
contingents  were  in  Britain,  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  the  Philippine  Republic, 
Korea,  Canada,  Bermuda  and  territorial  outposts 
of  the  United  States — Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  Navy  kept  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  manned  bases  on  Guam, 
Samoa  and  the  Pacific  islands  formerly  controlled 
by  Japan  through  a  League  of  Nations  mandate. 

The  United  States  called  on  those  scattered  forces 
when  President  Truman,  backed  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  dispatched  American 
land,  sea  and  air  forces  to  Korea  in  support  of  the 
South  Koreans.  In  the  absence  of  exact  knowledge 
of  North  Korean  motivations,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  positively  that  the  attack  launched  by  North 
Korea  represented  a  failure  of  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  policy  to  deter  aggression.  This  attack  may 
have  resulted  from  indications  that  the  United 
States  would  not  help  South  Korea  in  time  of  crisis 
or  from  a  political  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Syng- 
man  Rhee  government  to  strengthen  the  area  it 
controlled.  When  Secretary  Acheson  in  January 
1950  defined  the  “defense  perimeter”  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  did  not  include 
Korea.”  Acheson  and  former  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman  in  the  spring  of 
1950  publicly  scolded  the  South  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  for  permitting  “progressive  inflation”  to 
reach  “critical  proportions.”” 

Nevertheless,  the  Truman  Administration  treated 
the  invasion  and  the  rapid  gains  registered  by  the 
North  Koreans  at  the  outset  of  hostilities  as  signs 
that  the  scope  of  this  country’s  military  policy  had 

16.  The  number  of  aircraft  in  a  group  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  planes  and  may  change  from  year  to  year  .A  heavy 
bombardment  group  consisted  a  year  ago  of  18  B-36’s;  medium 
bombardment  group,  30  B-ag’s  or  B-5o’s;  strategic  reconnais¬ 
sance,  36  RB-29’s;  light  bombardment,  48  B-26’s  or  B-45’s; 
fighters,  36  to  75  F-82’s,  F-47’s,  F-5i’s  or  F-8o’s;  tactical 
reconnaissance,  54  RB-26’s,  RF-si’s  or  F-8o’s;  heavy  troop 
carrier,  36  C-54’s,  C-74’s  or  C-97’s;  medium  troop  carrier, 
48  C-46’s,  C-47’s,  C-82’s  or  C-i9’s.  See  Personnel  and  Compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  House  of  Representatives 
Report  No.  64,  8ist  Cong.,  ist  Sess.  (Washington,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1949),  p.  10.  The  present  heavy  bom¬ 
bardment  group  has  30  planes. 

17.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  551  (Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1950),  p.  III. 

18.  New  York.  Times,  April  8,  1950. 
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been  inadequate.  The  four  United  States  divisions 
in  Japan  were  less  than  one-third  of  North  Korean 
ground  strength,  and  three  months  passed  before 
the  UN  force,  even  though  American  troops  were 
augmented  by  many  South  Koreans  and  a  few 
units  from  other  countries,  outnumbered  the  enemy. 
On  July  6  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended 
enlargement  of  the  Army.  “The  attack  upon  the 
Republic  of  Korea  makes  it  plain  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  international  Communist  movement  is 
prepared  to  use  armed  invasion  to  conquer  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,”  President  Truman  said  on  July 
IQ.  “We  must  therefore  recognize  the  possibility,” 
he  continued,  “that  armed  aggression  may  take 
place  in  other  areas.  .  .  .  The  United  States  is  re¬ 
quired  to  increase  its  military  strength  and  prepar¬ 
edness  not  only  to  deal  with  the  aggression  in  Korea 
but  also  to  increase  our  common  defense,  with 
other  free  nations,  against  further  aggression.”*^ 
Thereupon  the  previous  subordination  of  military 
policy  to  budgetary  policy  tame  to  a  halt,  at  least 
temporarily. 

MILITARY  POLICY  AFTER  KOREA 

The  enlargement  of  the  armed  forces  following 
the  President’s  statement  was  undertaken  only  in 
part  to  cope  with  the  Korean  test  itself.  Some  ap¬ 
prehension  existed  that  the  limited  war  in  Korea 
would  become  a  general  war’**  requiring  wide¬ 
spread  military  action  by  the  United  States  at  an 
early  date,  but  the  chief  purpose  of  expansion  was 
to  develop  a  deterrent  force  which  could  be  posted 
at  various  points  around  the  world  in  units  of 
strength  large  enough  to  function  capably  in  re¬ 
pelling  attack.  While  the  contemplated  expansion: 
does  not  fundamentally  alter  military  policy,  it  pro-' 
vides  the  Defense  Department  with  a  better  base’ 
for  total  mobilization  if  it  should  be  called  for  by 
the  outbreak  of  a  major  war. 

NEW  WEAPONS 

A  principal  goal  of  the  expansion  program  is  to 
improve  and  add  to  the  equipment  of  the  armed 
forces.  More  than  half  of  the  supplementary  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $10.5  billion  approved  during  the 
summer  of  1950  was  intended  to  be  spent  for  guns, 
tanks,  ships,  ammunition,  aircraft  and  other  major 
procurement  items.  The  Air  Force  is  now  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  develop  the  58-group  force  which  the 
President  declined  to  authorize  in  1949.  The  first 
appropriation  bill  in  1950  provided  $636  million  for 

19.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  578,  op.  cit. 
p.  165. 

20.  The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  tg^i:  Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives.  8ist  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  221-22. 


Army  Ordnance;  the  second,  $1,438,221,000.  Before 
Korea,  the  armed  forces  were  experimenting  with, 
and  in  some  cases  were  committed  to  using,  ma¬ 
terial  and  weapons  unknown  in  World  War  II; 
but  in  general  the  military  equipment  was  not  mod¬ 
ern  outside  the  very  special  case  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  Army  Secretary  Frank  Pace  and  General 
J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  stated  in 
the  spring  of  1950  that  the  United  States  had  weap¬ 
ons  which  would  radically  simplify  the  task  of  this 
country  in  overwhelming  a  military  adversary.^*** 
The  statements  seem  unwarranted,  but  the  United 
States  does  have  new  weapons  which  strengthen  it 
for  combat.  Of  course,  knowledge  of  all  new  weap¬ 
ons  is  not  necessarily  available  to  the  public.  Many 
of  the  new  weapons  developed  before  Korea  reflect 
the  military  opinion  that  a  new  war  would  be  set¬ 
tled  primarily  by  strategic  air  attack.  The  character 
of  the  Korean  war,  however,  cast  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  this  concept. 

The  Army  has  developed  an  electronically  di¬ 
rected  and  controlled  75-millimeter  antiaircraft 
gun.  The  skysweeper,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  mobile 
weapon,  designed  to  defend  ground  troops  and  in¬ 
stallations  subject  to  attack  by  strafing  fighters  and 
low-flying  medium  bombers.^*  The  Army  also  has 
developed  a  new  antiaircraft  fire-control  system, 
known  as  T-33,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  de¬ 
tecting,  tracking  and  attacking  of  planes  that  as¬ 
sault  target  centers  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
field.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  the 
Army  was  experimenting  with  the  construction  of 
a  modern  light  tank,  a  modern  medium  tank  and 
a  modern  heavy  tank.  It  is  also  improving  the 
bazooka. 

The  Navy  in  its  ordnance  program  emphasizes 
antisubmarine  and  air  defense  activities.  This  serv¬ 
ice  uses  improved  antiaircraft  ammunition  and 
rocket  launchers.  New  types  of  antisubmarine  fire 
control  and  torpedoes  have  been  developed,  al¬ 
though  not  thoroughly  proved.  Some  naval  air¬ 
craft  have  equipment  designed  especially  for  anti¬ 
submarine  work.  The  Navy  is  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  lighter-than-air  craft  and  helicopters 
in  antisubmarine  activities.  However,  basic  research 
in  fields  important  to  antisubmarine  warfare  may 
be  inadequate,  although  the  Office  of  Naval  Re¬ 
search  has  contracted  with  many  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  industrial  laboratories  to  carry  out 
fundamental  studies  relating  to  underwater  sound, 

20a.  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Press  Release  No.  110-50S,  June  4,  1950,  gives  text  of  General 
Collins’  optimistic  statements  about  atomic  artillery,  atomic 
guided  missiles  and  “equipment  that  can  destroy  any  tank.” 

21.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1951:  Hearings, 
op.  cit.,  Part  2,  p.  751. 
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sonar  gear  for  detection  and  torpedo-fire  control, 
oceanography,  improvement  in  electronic  and  mag¬ 
netic  devices  for  detection  and  navigation,  acous¬ 
tics  for  reduction  of  noise  made  by  propellers  and 
ship  machinery,  and  hydrodynamics  for  the  design 
of  control  for  high-speed  submarines  and  torpedoes. 

A  new  Air  Force  weapon  is  the  air-to-air  rocket, 
launched  from  a  plane  against  another  plane  as  a 
target.  The  air-to-ground  rocket,  first  used  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  has  been  improved  in  the 
intervening  years,  and  a  new  interceptor-fighter 
plane  is  being  developed  to  launch  it.  Rocket  as¬ 
sisted  take-off  units  (known  as  RATOS)  have  been 
used  to  get  heavily  loaded  planes  off  the  ground 
rapidly,  but  the  Air  Force  does  not  yet  possess 
enough  of  them  to  train  all  pilots  in  their  use.  The 
armament  of  planes  has  improved  since  World 
War  II.  The  Air  Force  has  developed  and  stand¬ 
ardized  for  the  B-36  a  20-millimeter  cannon  with 
an  electrically  primed  cartridge.  Aside  from  atomic 
bombs,  the  bombs  in  stocks  available  to  the  Air 
Force  are  outmoded.  The  post-Korea  appropria¬ 
tion  makes  possible  the  modernization  of  many 
Air  Force  bombs. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  have  put  increasingly  great  reliance  on  the 
jet  fighter  plane,  as  distinguished  from  the  familiar 
propeller  type.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war 
one  third  of  the  Navy’s  fighters  were  jet-propelled. 
The  jet  fighter  in  that  war  proved  its  utility  to  the 
satisfaction  of  ranking  Air  Force  officers.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg, 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  to  Congress,  the  jet  plane 
provides  a  more  stable  bombing  platform,  gives  the 
pilot  better  vision,  and  covers  more  ground  more 
quickly  than  the  conventional  fighter.  Ground 
troops  in  Korea,  however,  found  flaws  in  the  tac¬ 
tical  air  support.  While  the  separation  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  by  law  in  1947  accelerated  the 
development  of  the  Air  Force,  it  weakened  the 
collaboration  between  the  two  services  in  time  of 
battle.^**  The  Army  needs  an  air  arm  of  its  own  to 
provide  cover  for  troops  in  the  field.  Pilots  in  pro¬ 
peller  planes  predicted  that  they  would  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  if  confronted  by  opponents  in  jets.^^  The 
heavy  jet  costs  more  to  operate  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  plane  and  cannot  be  landed  close  to  a  front¬ 
line  area  that  lacks  good  air  fields  because  it  needs 
a  long  runway. 

One  promising  source  of  future  strength  for  the 

2ia.  The  army  foresaw  this  lack  of  cooperation.  See  Unification 
and  Strategy,  a  report  of  investigation  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives,  8ist  Cong.,  ist  Sess., 
March  i,  1950,  pp.  36-41. 

22.  The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  1951:  Hearings, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  235-36. 
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military  establishment  is  the  guided  missile.  The 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  together  and  sep¬ 
arately,  have  conducted  research  in  this  field  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Guided  missiles  come  in 
four  categories:  (i)  launched  from  aircraft  against 
surface  targets;  (2)  launched  from  aircraft  against 
aerial  targets;  (3)  launched  from  the  surface 
against  aerial  targets;  (4)  launched  from  the  sur¬ 
face  against  surface  targets.  They  are  long-range, 
medium-range  and  short-range.  Surface  missiles 
are  launched  from  naval  vessels  and  from  the 
ground.  Their  satisfactory  development  can  greatly 
change  plans  for  aerial  combat.  However,  satisfac¬ 
tory  missiles  do  not  exist,  and  the  budget  of  the 
military  establishment  in  1948-49  and  1949-50  re¬ 
stricted  research  and  experiment  in  this  field.  To 
accelerate  the  guided  missiles  program,  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  in  October  1950  appointed  K.  T. 
Keller,  president  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  to 
supervise  it. 

STRENGTH  THROUGH  ALLIANCE 

To  augment  the  national  armed  strength,  the 
Federal  government  counts  on  alliances  and  other 
international  military  arrangements  completed 
since  World  War  II.  In  1945  the  United  States 
began  its  postwar  policy  of  helping,  with  arma¬ 
ments  and  advice,  the  Chinese  government  headed 
by  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  following 
year  Washington  started  to  supply  military  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  Philippine  Republic.  One  year  later  it 
inaugurated  the  present  policy  of  helping  Greece 
and  Turkey.  In  1948  the  United  States  associated 
itself  militarily  with  the  other  American  republics 
by  approving  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  treaty).  Since  1948  the 
United  States  has  given  arms  and  military  advice 
to  South  Korea.  In  1949  it  signed  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  pact  and  inaugurated  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Program,  through  which  this  country  do¬ 
nates  military  supplies  to  the  pact  powers  and  other 
countries  considered  by  the  military  establishment 
and  the  State  Department  to  have  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  United  States.  In  1950  members  of  the 
United  Nations  sent  military  units  into  the  field  in 
the  Korean  war  as  a  joint  UN  force,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  United  States  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

The  development  of  strength  through  these  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  is  slow  because  the  nations  on 
which  the  United  States  relies  can  add  to  their  own 
strength  only  if  this  country  assists  them  to  do  so. 
Since  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  help  is 
limited,  the  Administration  has  concentrated  its  re¬ 
sources  on  augmenting  the  military  power  of  coun- 
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tries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Soviet  Union  (in  Europe 
and  Asia),  to  the  almost  complete  neglect  of  the 
American  republics  (although  the  United  States 
keeps  itself  familiar  with  the  military  problems  and 
possibilities  of  the  Latin  American  nations  through 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  the  Joint  Brazil- 
United  States  Defense  Commission,  and  the  Joint 
Mexican-United  States  Defense  Commission). 

The  policy  of  strengthening  ourselves  abroad  by 
bolstering  friendly  governments  militarily  has  had 
both  encouraging  and  discouraging  results.  Help  to 
the  Chiang  government  in  China  did  not  prevent 
the  conquest  of  continental  China  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  By  contrast,  the  policy  in  Greece  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  strengthening  the  United  States  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Soviet  Union  insofar  as  it  prevented  the 
transfer  of  political  authority  in  Greece  to  a  group 
friendly  to  Russia.  Considering  the  inability  of  the 
Greek  government  to  halt  the  military  rebellion  in 
Greece,  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1947  authorized 
the  President  to  give  material  and  advisory  aid  to 
that  country  after  the  President  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  “totalitarian  regimes  imposed  on  free  peo¬ 
ples,  by  direct  or  indirect  aggression,  undermine 
the  foundations  of  international  peace  and  hence 
the  security  of  the  United  States.”^^  The  United 
States  established  in  Greece  the  Joint  United 
States  Military  Advisory  and  Planning  Group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  461  officers  and  men  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet.  This  coun¬ 
try  provided  military  supplies  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $300  million  from  July  i,  1947  to  October 
16,  1949,  when  the  rebel  army  announced  that  it 
had  ceased  operations. 

The  expansion  of  foreign  military  aid  into  a 
broad,  continuing  policy  followed  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  on  October  6, 
1949,  designed  principally  to  fortify  Europe.  Weak¬ 
ness  in  Europe  “increases  the  danger  of  war  itself,” 
Secretary  Acheson  told  Congress  in  recommending 
the  program.  “It  is  an  invitation  to  aggression  and 
thus  a  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.”^'*  Con¬ 
gress  in  October  1949  appropriated  $1,314  billion 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  program — $i  billion  for 
the  North  Atlantic;  $75  million  for  the  “general 
area  of  China”;  $27.6  million  for  Korea,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Iran;  and  $211.4  niillion  for  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  United  States  had  begun  to  help 
Turkey  in  July  1947,  as  a  corollary  to  the  Greek-aid 
program,  in  response  to  Turkish  fears  that  Russia 
had  aggressive  plans.  In  July  1950  Congress  ap- 

23.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  403  (March 

23.  1947).  P-  536. 

24.  Military  Assistance  Program:  Joint  Hearings  Before  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services,  Senate,  8ist 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  6-7. 


propriated  an  additional  $1,222,500,000,  providing 
$i  billion  for  the  North  Atlantic  area;  $131.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  Greece,  Turkey-  and  Iran;  $16  million  for 
Korea  and  the  Philippine  Republic;  and  $75  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  general  area  of  China.  Prompted  by  the 
Korean  war.  President  Truman  on  August  i,  1950 
asked  Congress  for  $4  billion  additional  for  foreign 
military  aid — $3,504  billion  for  the  North  Atlantic 
area;  $303  million  for  the  Philippine  Republic  and 
other  countries  in  southern  and  eastern  Asia;  and 
$193  million  for  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran.  O^ngress 
readily  appropriated  the  sum,  which  brought  the 
total  amount  available  for  military  aid  between 
October  6,  1949  and  July  i,  1951  to  $6,536  billion. 

ARMING  OF  EUROPE 

The  equipment  the  United  States  has  sent  abroad 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  has 
been  useful,  but  much  of  it  is  obsolete.  Accordingly, 
it  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  modernization  of  for¬ 
eign  armed  forces  which  provide  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  strength.  Through  July  31,  1950  the  United 
States  .sent  95,370  tons  of  equipment  to  the  North 
Atlantic  powers;  92,580  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  and 
11,450  tons  to  Iran,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  other 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia — 199,400  tons  all  told — 
besides  228  aircraft  and  two  destroyer  escorts.  Al¬ 
most  one-fifth  of  the  first  year’s  appropriation 
($248,341,701)  was  spent  on  tanks  and  combat  ve¬ 
hicles.  That  program  stressed  distribution  abroad 
of  goods  from  excess  American  stocks. 

The  current  year’s  program,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  possible  the  purchase  or  manufacture  of  new 
equipment,  to  be  bought  either  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad.  The  North  Atlantic  pact  countries  are 
now  given  materials  from  which  they  can  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  armaments.  The  possibility  that 
armament  production  might  dislocate  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  Western  European  countries  has  been 
frequendy  pointed  out,^’  and  such  dislocation  could 
weaken  the  United  States  generally,  even  though 
European  rearmament  might  seem  to  strengthen  it 
militarily.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  this  policy.  To  encourage  the  North 
Atlantic  powers  to  expand  their  own  military 
establishments,  the  practice  has  been  adopted  of 
transferring  raw  materials  and  equipment  under 

25.  "Europe’s  trading  position  in  the  world  is  bound  to  de¬ 
teriorate,”  William  C.  Foster,  deputy  administrator  (now  ad¬ 
ministrator),  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  as  quoted 
in  The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  igyi:  Hearings, 
op.  cit.,  p.  286.  Sec  also  Michael  Hoffman,  “Europe’s  Economy 
Edges  to  Autarchy,”  New  Yor^  Times,  October  13,  1950;  and 
Vera  M.  Dean  and  Howard  C.  Gary,  “Military  and  Economic 
Strength  of  Western  Europe,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol. 
XXVI,  No.  II  (October  15,  1950). 
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the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  only  as 
the  North  Atlantic  powers  add  to  their  forces.^** 

Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  Washington  in  September  1949  the 
United  States  has  consistendy  recommended  en¬ 
largement  of  European  forces,  and  at  the  same  time 
Europeans  have  suggested  that  the  United  States 
add  to  the  military  units  which  we  maintain  in 
Europe.  From  proposing  in  April  1950  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  calling  for  balanced  international  forces 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  defense  concept  approved 
in  January,  the  United  States  advanced  to  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  the  establishment  of  an  “inte¬ 
grated”  European  army  to  be  headed  by  one  com¬ 
mander.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  approved  the 
proposal  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  in  September 
1950.  Yet  concrete  plans  for  collaboration  among 
the  signatories  of  the  pact  do  not  yet  exist;  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Defense  Ministers  meeting  in 
Washington  in  October  1950  were  unable  to  agree 
on  the  nature  of  the  integrated  army. 

Western  Europe  at  present  relies  on  the  United 
States  for  military  strength,  although  American 
policy  is  intended  to  strengthen  Europe.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1950  President  Truman  announced  that 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
concurred  in  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De¬ 
fense,  he  had  approved  proposals  for  “substantial 
increases”  in  United  States  forces  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  added  that  “a  basic  element  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  this  decision  is  the  degree  to  which 
our  friends  match  our  actions  in  this  regard,”  mean¬ 
ing  that  they  should  go  forward  with  their  own 
expansion  programs.  He  spoke  the  day  after  Sen¬ 
ator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Republican  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  had  advocated  the  dispatch  of  ten  Amer¬ 
ican  divisions  to  Europe  in  order  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  war.  At  that  time  ten  divisions  rep¬ 
resented  almost  the  total  combat  strength  of  the 
Army.  The  United  States  then  had  about  100,000 
troops  in  Europe  (in  Germany,  Austria,  Trieste 
and  Britain).  As  the  basis  for  enlargement  of  its 
force  in  Germany,  the  United  States  on  November 
24,  1950  re-established  the  Seventh  Army,  with 
headquarters  in  Stuttgart. 

In  a  further  search  for  military  strength  abroad, 
the  United  States  in  September  1950  recommended 
the  remilitarization  of  Germany^^  and  proposed  the 
negotiation  of  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  that  would 
authorize  Japan  to  maintain  armed  forces.^®  Dr. 

26.  The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  1951:  Hearings, 
op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

27.  New  York_  Times,  September  7,  1950. 

28.  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  586 
(September  18,  1950),  p.  467.  But  the  rearmament  of  Japan 


Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor  of  the  West  German 
Federal  Republic,  said  on  December  7,  1949  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  Germans  to  take  part  in  a 
European  army.  Eight  months  later,  on  August  17, 
1950,  he  requested  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
its  forces  in  Germany.  “The  people  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  fear  that  twice  more  their  country  may  be 
subjected  to  scorched  earth,  once  in  an  invasion  by 
Russian  troops  and  then  again  in  liberation  by  the 
West,”  he  said.  “Such  a  fear  can  be  dispelled  only 
if  more  United  States  troops  are  established  here.” 
Secretary  Acheson,  British  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest 
Bevin  and  French  Foreign  Minister  Robert  Schu- 
man,  meeting  in  New  York,  agreed  on  September 
18, 1950  to  permit  the  creation  of  a  mobile  German 
police  force  to  improve  German  internal  security. 
Acheson  recommended  that  Germany  be  author¬ 
ized  to  raise  troops  for  inclusion  in  the  combined 
European  army  that  did  not  yet  exist,  but  the  three 
postponed  decision.  The  French  cabinet  agreed  on 
October  23,  1950  that  German  troops  should  take 
part  in  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Europe  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  be  scattered  in  small  units  through 
a  European  army.  The  United  States  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  Germans  to  an  integrated  army  in  units  of 
division  size.  The  United  States  has  also  proposed 
the  use  of  the  German  industrial  plant  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  noncombat  items  essential  to  European 
rearmament.^^ 

WEAKNESSES  OF  MILITARY  POLICY 

One  difficulty  confronting  the  United  States  in 
evolving  a  military  policy  of  strength  is  the  historic 
tendency  of  the  President  and  Congress  to  change 
military  budgets  and  appropriations  from  year  to 
year  except  in  times  of  crisis.  The  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  can  work  out  and  apply  long-range  policy 
only  when  it  can  count  on  a  certain  level  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  over  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Congress,  the  President  and  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  should  all  consider  seriously  the  question  of 
how  the  military  establishment  can  be  consistently 
maintained  at  a  regular  level  of  operations  from 
year  to  year. 

Preferable  to  building  up  a  large  standing  force, 
like  that  toward  which  the  country  began  to  move 
in  the  summer  of  1950,  always  under  threat  of 
being  quickly  reduced.  Congress  might  reconsider 
a  program  for  developing  a  large  body  of  reserves 
through  some  modified  universal  military  training 

was  not  among  the  suggestions  in  the  outline  for  a  treaty  which 
the  United  States  submitted  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  as 
made  public  on  November  24,  1950. 

29.  The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for  1951:  Hearings, 
op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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system.  Objections  to  universal  military  training 
often  made  in  the  past — that  it  disrupts  the  life  of 
every  American,  threatens  to  inculcate  militaristic 
attitudes  in  all  males,  and  gives  a  belligerent  quality 
to  the  United  States — have  lost  force  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Korean  war.  The  unsystematic  man¬ 
agement  of  the  draft  program  and  disorder  in  the 
schemes  for  calling  reservists  and  national  guards¬ 
men  to  the  colors  since  June  1950  have  disrupted 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  without 
yet  developing  the  basis  for  a  really  large  military 
force.  The  inauguration  of  universal  military  train¬ 
ing  could  not  militarize  United  States  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  more  thoroughly  than  it  is  militarized  at  present 
by  the  announced  policy  of  arming  for  peace.  For 
young  Americans  universal  military  training  would 
have  the  advantage  of  fixing  in  advance  the  date  at 
which  they  would  undergo  their  training,  and  for 
the  United  States  it  would  have  the  advantage  of 
providing  real  military  instruction  to  a  large  body 
of  its  citizens.  The  present  effort  to  fill  up  the 
armed  forces  by  conscription  on  the  basis  of  em¬ 
piric  selections  from  various  age  and  professional 
groups  designated  by  the  Selective  Service  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  local  draft  boards  could  be  brought 
to  an  end.  The  inadequate  training  programs  of 
the  National  Guard  could  be  terminated.  The  pres¬ 
ent  draft  and  National  Guard  systems  are  uncer¬ 
tain  foundations  for  a  policy  of  strength. 

The  standing  force  should  be  large  enough  to 
function  satisfactorily  in  the  initial  phases  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  war.  The  reserves  could  augment  the  standing 
force  in  such  a  war  and  provide  large  forces  for 
total  war.  Limitation  of  the  size  of  the  active  force 
in  company  with  development  of  a  sound  and  en¬ 
larged  reserve  program  could  not  weaken  the  effort 
to  signify  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  will  resort  to  arms  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  an  American  policy  of  maintaining  a  force 
large  enough  to  disrupt  American  economic  life 
but  too  small  to  thwart  Russia  in  actual  combat 
might  goad  and  tempt  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  or 
support  a  military  move  while  the  West  was  at  a 
numerical  disadvantage.  Even  if  coming  Congresses 
for  years  ahead  should  be  willing  to  provide  funds 
to  maintain  a  large  standing  military  force,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  force  might  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  Administration  in  seeking  peace  through  mili¬ 
tary  policy.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Francis  Mat¬ 
thews  in  the  summer  of  1950  proposed  a  “preventive 
war”  against  the  Soviet  Union.  While  President 
Truman  repudiated  the  proposal,  others  might  sug¬ 
gest  the  same  in  the  future,  especially  if  the  forces 
continue  to  grow. 


The  Defense  Department  could  make  better  use 
of  the  numbers  it  has  in  uniform  if  training  pro¬ 
grams  were  improved.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1950  occupation  troops  in  Japan  were  put  through 
a  strenuous  combat  training  program  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  was  meant  to  make  them  “ready  within 
a  few  months  time.”^°  Yet  the  behavior  of  troops 
from  Japan  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  Korean  war 
showed  their  unreadiness  for  combat. 

The  Korean  war  also  demonstrated  inadequate 
planning  within  the  military  establishment,  where 
the  planned  and  gradual  reduction  of  the  naval 
forces  implied  belief  that  war,  if  war  should  come, 
would  directly  involve  the  Soviet  Union  and  would 
be  fought  far  from  the  shoreline.  The  naval  and  air 
weakness  of  the  North  Koreans  prevented  that 
error  from  having  harmful  consequences. 

Naval  artillery  bombardment  of  the  western 
shore  of  Southern  Korea  preceded  the  amphibious 
landing  of  troops  at  Inchon  on  September  24 — a 
decisive  event — and  in  October  naval  guns  and 
planes  attacked  industrial  targets  and  communica¬ 
tions  near  Chongjin  in  North  Korea,  along  the  Sea 
of  Japan  near  Siberia.  Naval  fighter  planes  pro¬ 
vided  tactical  support  for  ground  troops.  Not  only 
did  naval  aviation  take  a  role  which  in  planning 
had  been  reserved  to  the  Air  Force,  but  the  battle¬ 
ship,  considered  obsolete,  returned  to  combat  duty, 
as  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  provided  the  artillery  fire  in 
the  form  of  16-inch  shells  to  batter  targets  along  the 
coast.  The  fact  that  Korea  is  a  peninsula  made  it 
more  vulnerable  to  naval  operations  of  this  sort 
than  any  other  possible  scenes  of  hostilities  might 
be. 

The  United  States  would  draw  greater  strength 
from  its  military  policy  if  it  put  its  alliance  system 
on  a  firmer  political  foundation.  The  proposal  for 
German  rearmament,  for  example,  poses  a  polit¬ 
ical  issue  which  neither  military  officers  nor  defense 
ministers  can  easily  solve  until  the  heads  of  the 
Western  governments  reach  clear-cut  agreement 
about  the  political  and  economic  role  of  Germany 
in  the  Western  world.  Divergence  of  views  among 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  France  about  the 
relationship  of  the  three  to  one  another  within  the 
alliance  and  of  each  toward  Germany  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hazard  in  the  way  of  forming  the  “integrated” 
European  force. 

The  reluctance  of  France  to  approve  the  rearm¬ 
ing  of  Germany  unless  German  forces  are  scattered 
in  small  units  through  an  integrated  force  in  the 
form  of  a  true  international  army  is  matched  by 

30.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  795/:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Sen^ite.  8ist  Cong.,  and  Scss.,  p.  123. 
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Britain’s  reluctance  to  participate  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  army.  Another  political  dilemma  created  by 
the  military  program  relates  to  Spain,  which  some 
American  military  thinkers  reportedly  consider  the 
one  strategic  continental  area  of  Western  Europe 
defensible  against  a  thrust  from  the  East.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  Atlantic 
defense  system  disturb  France,  however,  inasmuch 
as  they  imply  the  possibility  that  in  a  new  war 
France  might  be  occupied.  To  prevent  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Western  Europe  in  the  event  of  conflict,  the 
North  Atlantic  powers  have  placed  their  defense 
line  at  the  Elbe  River,  but  that  line  could  be  de¬ 
fended  only  if  the  role  of  Germany  were  clearly 
defined. 

Another  source  of  weakness  in  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  is  the  political  opposition 
in  the  United  States  to  sharing  with  our  allies  in¬ 
formation  about  the  manufacture  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons.  Since  President  Truman  learned  in  September 
1949  that  the  Soviet  Union  knows  how  to  cause  an 
atomic  explosion,  the  United  States  has  lost  its 
world  monopoly  of  atomic  knowledge,  but  it  re¬ 
tains  a  monopoly  in  the  West. 

The  permanent  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  set  up  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1950 
would  function  more  efficiently  if  it  were  simpli¬ 
fied.  Responsibility  for  decision  is  thinly  spread 
through  an  intricate  complex  of  councils  and  com¬ 
mittees  not  compactly  related  to  one  another.  Stra¬ 
tegic  planning  has  been  divided  among  four  sub¬ 
groups — tor  northern  Europe,  central  Western 
Europe,  the  southern  area,  and  the  eastern  Atlantic 
area.  The  same  nations  which  plan  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  through  the  Western  European 
Union,  plan  it  also  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  The  WEU  the  NATO  would 
find  it  difficult  to  create  an  “integrated”  force  even 
if  no  political  problems  bedeviled  the  effort. 

The  strength  obstensibly  provided  to  the  United 
States  through  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  affects 
only  the  areas  to  the  West  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
“We  can  never  be  strong  everywhere,”  former 
Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson  said  after  he  re¬ 
tired.^*  Around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  world 
east  of  the  Atlantic  area,  the  United  States  contin¬ 
ues  to  encourage  the  development  of  military 
strength  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  United  States  in  1949  rebuffed  a  Phil¬ 
ippine  proposal  for  the  signing  of  a  Pacific  pact 
similar  in  purpose  to  the  North  Atlantic  treaty. 

The  United  States  has  the  means  for  discourag- 

31.  Address  to  American  Legion,  New  York.  Times,  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1950. 
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ing  military  aggressors  on  a  universal,  rather  than 
a  regional,  basis  in  its  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  start  of  the  Korean  war  the  UN 
filled  the  gap  in  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  position  in  the  Far  East.  The  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  on  June  27,  1950  adopted  a  resolution  recom¬ 
mending  that  members  “furnish  such  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel 
the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  area.”^“  The  United  States  and 
23  other  UN  members  offered  troops  or  other  forms 
of  help,  and  the  war  has  been  fought  under  the 
UN  flag.  This  action  “marked  a  turning  point  in 
history,  for  it  showed  the  way  to  an  enforceable 
rule  of  law  among  nations,”  Secretary  Acheson  told 
the  General  Assembly  on  September  20,  1950.  He 
thereupon  proposed  that  each  member  nation  des¬ 
ignate  within  its  national  armed  forces  a  United 
Nations  unit  or  units,  “to  be  specially  trained  and 
equipped  and  continuously  maintained  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  prompt  service  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations.”  He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a 
United  Nations  military  adviser  to  assist  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  training  and  equipping  of  the  units. 
“Until  such  time  as  the  forces  provided  for  under 
Article  43  are  made  available  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “the  availability  of  these  national 
units  will  be  an  important  step  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  world-wide  security  system.”  The  imme¬ 
diate  goal  of  the  proposal  seemed  identical  with  the 
primary  goal  of  American  military  policy  in  general 
— to  restrain  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  “facilitating  and  encouraging  produc¬ 
tive  negotiation”  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
West.^^  The  General  Assembly  on  November  2  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Acheson  proposal.  Military  reliance  on 
the  UN,  however,  would  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
an  American  force.  The  majority  of  the  troops  in 
the  UN  army  in  Korea  are  Americans. 

The  gradual  transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of 
the  general  responsibilities  of  the  North  Atlantic 
powers  would  reduce  the  cost  of  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  policy,  provide  effective  use  of  our  national 
military  power  and  enable  us  to  work  out  a  more 
effective  combination  between  military  policy,  for¬ 
eign  economic  programs  and  programs  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  ideas  than  we  now  have  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  And  by  now  it  has  become  abundantly  clear 
that  military  power  is  the  most  expensive  form  of 
political  power. 

32.  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  Department  of 
State  Publication  3922  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1950),  p.  24. 

33.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  587  (Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1950),  p.  523. 


Stockpiling  Strategic  Materials 


BY  BLAIR  BOLLES 

THE  possession  of  raw  materials,  or  access  to  them, 
is  as  much  an  element  of  military  strength  as  the 
possession  of  stores  of  weapons  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  armed  forces.  The  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  such  gifts  of  nature  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  power  because  the  American  armed 
forces  are  mechanized  and  electronicized  to  a  de¬ 
gree  unknown  abroad. 

Interest  in  the  stockpile  method  of  assuring  pos¬ 
session  at  the  crucial  moment  of  raw  materials 
not  native  to,  or  not  readily  available  in,  the  United 
States  dates  from  World  War  I.  In  1921  the  Army 
composed  the  Harbord  List  of  42  raw  materials 
indispensable  to  industry  and  the  military  in  time 
of  war  and  not  available  in  quantities  in  the 
United  States.  The  government  did  not  set  about 
accumulating  such  materials,  however,  until  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  $70  million  to  carry  out  the 
Stockpiling  Act  of  June  7,  1939.  On  July  25,  1940 
Congress  authorized  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  acquire  materials  for  defense. 

On  July  23,  1946  Congress  authorized  the  post¬ 
war  development  of  stockpiles.  Beginning  in  1948, 
the  annual  laws  authorizing  the  operations  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  have  di¬ 
rected  the  Administration  to  seek  strategic  raw  ma¬ 
terials  as  a  quid  pro  quo  from  the  beneficiary  coun¬ 
tries  and  required  each  beneficiary  to  set  aside  5 
per  cent  of  the  counterpart  funds  to  promote  the 
purchase  of  strategic  raw  materials  for  the  United 
States.  President  Truman  on  August  20,  1948  or¬ 
dered  the  accumulation  also  of  semifinished  ma¬ 
terials  (such  as  aluminum  metal  as  well  as 
bauxite).  The  farm  surplus  act  of  June  30,  1949 
authorized  the  Executive  Branch  to  send  farm  sup¬ 
plies  abroad  in  return  for  strategic  raw  materials. 
The  execution  of  the  stockpile  program  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  which  fixes  general  policy;  the  Munitions 
Board,  which  manages  the  policy;  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  is  the  procurement 
agent;  and  the  Interdepartmental  Stockpile  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  Munitions  Board,  General 
Services,  State  Department,  Interior  Department, 


Agriculture  Department,  Commerce  Department 
and  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

Since  World  War  II  Congress  has  appropriated 
$2,635  billion  for  the  development  of  stockpiles.  The 
Munitions  Board  reported  to  Congress  on  July  23, 
1950  that  in  nine  materials,  it  had  on  hand  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  stockpile  objectives  and  in  34  ma¬ 
terials,  less  than  50  per  cent.  While  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  commodities  listed  for  stockpiling 
is  now  confidential,  it  was  officially  stated  in  Febru¬ 
ary  that  the  list  then  included  71  items. 

The  Munitions  Board  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  have  criticized  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  ECA  for  not  bringing  pressure  on 
the  Marshall  plan  countries  to  supply  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  State  Department  for  not  stressing 
in  the  Point  Four  program  for  underdeveloped 
areas  the  desirability  that  those  areas  should 
produce  materials  for  our  stockpile.  Nationals  of 
European  countries  in  the  ECA  comment  that 
American  stockpiling  raises  prices  in  Europe  by 
limiting  supplies  of  some  commodities.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  ECA  in  Europe  decided  on  December  i 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  allocating  to  European  coun¬ 
tries  the  raw  materials  the  United  States  stockpiles. 

The  managers  of  the  stockpile  have  been  in¬ 
hibited  by  their  reluctance  to  bid  in  a  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket  for  materials  needed  by  American  private  con¬ 
sumers  when  the  bidding  would  be  likely  to  raise 
the  prices.  As  a  result,  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  finds  it  necessary  today  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  many  commodities  than  was  true  six 
months  ago  because  the  index  was  moving  upward 
while  the  stockpilers  were  abstaining  from  buying. 
Stockpiling  continues  to  advance  slowly  because 
the  stockpilers  require  for  possible  future  use  many 
of  the  materials  that  industry  and  the  military 
forces  need  in  the  rearmament  program  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  stockpile  operation  suffers  because  it  has 
no  fixed  place  in  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
because  the  Executive  Branch  lacks  a  set  policy 
about  the  relation  of  government  enterprise  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 
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